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A CONSIDERATION OF ASYMMETRY IN 
THE PEASANT-CITY RELATIONSHIP" 
by 
Donan S. PiTKIN 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 


When we speak of the role of the city in the structure and 
functioning of peasant societies we should not think of it the 
way we would in the case of a tribal society, as something ex- 
ternal to the system. Rather the city and peasant are comple- 
mentary to the extent that while cities may exist and have de- 
veloped without peasantry, peasants, by and large, have ex- 
istence only in relation to cities (Redfield 1953: 31). This in- 
terrelationship is one the anthropologist should not ignore. In 
his traditional focus on tribal society he has perhaps oversensi- 
tized himself to seeing the small society as an autonomous whole. 
But, increasingly, anthropologists are working in socio-cultural 
milieus that are not clearly bounded but are rather part-soci- 
eties and part-cultures of a larger whole. 

If we read the archeological record correctly the urban revo- 
lution followed the beginning of the village farming community 
era by about three thousand five hundred years (Braidwood 
1958: 1426-1429). At this time some agricultural tribesmen in 
the Near East began to become peasant members in a larger po- 
litical grouping. The transformation of societies based on kinship 
to those organized on the basis of territory meant that in time 
new societal types, the peasant and the city-dweller, came into 
existence. 

That diachronically speaking the agriculturist came before the 
urbanite does not negate the succeeding dependency of one upon 
the other. The creation of peasantry is a continuing process and in 
fact the pace of transformation from tribesman to peasant may 
well be increasing. The recent attempt, for instance, of the Por- 
tuguese government to develop a native peasantry of the tradi- 
tional European pattern in her African colonies is a case in point 
(Ross 1954: 25: 1). At the same time, the metamorphosis of 
peasant to the status of farmer-artisan and urban worker is prob- 


1A first draft of this paper was tom at the meeting of The American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago 1957. 
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ably occurring more rapidly than is the increment to peasantry 
through the incorporation of tribal societies within national ones. 

In a few areas such as English-speaking North America and 
Australia the development of cities was not paralleled by the 
emergence of a complementary peasantry. There the relatively 
small native populations were pushed aside by technologically 
more sophisticated peoples intent on creating a farming and 
manufacturing economy. Consequently a peasantry never de- 
veloped from the indigenous population nor from the European 
immigrant rural class. 

In some other areas where such a parallel development did 
occur, however, a certain dialectic seems to characterize the re- 
lationship between peasantry and city. The peasant is at once 
included within the total social system administered through 
urban institutions and yet excluded from full participation in it. 
The idea of structural asymmetry proposed here supplements 
Redfield’s assertion that the cultural relationship between peasant 
and gentry is asymmetrical, the peasant recognizing, as Redfield 
(1955: 6-7) points out, an urban superiority of culture, learn- 
ing and doctrine. The field of forces surrounding this relation- 
ship acts both centripetally, pulling the peasant towards the 
organizing centers of societal control and also centrifugally, main- 
taining him at the perimeters of the system. 

The centripetal-centrifugal polarization suggested here may 
well be a function of the emergent process of power concentration 
within organizing centers. As the transformation from tribal 
to national society was made, the assumption of necessary unitary 
control became localized in an urban setting. Thus an enduring 
problem facing all governments so centralized became that of 
maintaining control of nonurban populations. Where societal 
membership was not based on the notion of participative mem- 
bership, peasant inclusion was effected by creating a number of 
institutionalized articulations to urban culture, which at the 
same time excluded the peasant from access to coveted sources 
of power. 

The economic base of this polarization is symbolized by the 
strict ecological demarcation between city and non-city, typical 
of several European rural societies, connoting a gross division 
of labor between agricultural and non-agricultural populations. 
In such societies we note the urban dependence upon the country- 
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man for agricultural products and his labor. The peasant’s 
dependency upon the city has lain in looking to that quarter 
for leadership. The traits that the peasant has most lacked are 
those which would allow him to operate effectively in the organ- 
izational complexity of the larger society. In this respect the 
city has been his guardian and he its ward. Like many guardians 
the peasant has found the city to be sometimes exploitive, some- 
times benevolent, but a necessary element in a dependent rela- 
tionship. There is abundant evidence for the fact that this 
relationship engenders hostility. We need only to note the various 
terms of reciprocal derogation employed by urbanite and peasant 
for each other in different vernaculars. 

It may be that in the initial stages of urban growth a more 
symmetrical interconnection holds between city and peasant with 
nascent cities welcoming an influx of countryman, only later 
to discourage this flow. Thus in Europe in the 11th and 12th 
centuries when the growth of towns was rapid, large numbers 
of peasants moved with or without the permission of their lords. 
By the end of the 13th century, however, most towns discouraged 
such migration. As Lewis Mumford (1938: 27) points out the 
Medieval city became an exclusive society: “Every townsman 
was, in relation to the countryman, something of a snob, with 
such snobbery as only the upstart and the nouveau riche can 
achieve.” 

In this connection we realize that our formulation may have 
more relevance for pre-industrial societies than for industrial 
ones. In a dynamic industrial economy the relationship between 
ruralite and urbanite becomes more equitable with each achieving 
greater access to the territory of the other. On the other hand 
we note the extent to which the process of European national 
unification of the 19th and 20th centuries, the period of indus- 
trialization, resulted in the achievement of effective political and 
economic control of rural areas by centralized governments. It 
was at this time that the peasant became most closely linked 
to the total state apparatus of the larger society. 

While we have presumed that this conceptualization of the 
city-peasant relationship, as essentially asymmetrical, may have 
validity for a number of societies containing peasant populations, 
we have formulated it with the peasants of South-Central Italy 
in mind and more especially of the commune of Sermoneta 
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in the province of Latina. In a recent book by Stuart Hughes 
(1953: 40) entitled The United States and Italy, the author 
states: “But in a country so urban in its tradition as Italy — 
and at the same time so heavily rural — the misunderstanding 
and latent hostility between city and country have been pe- 
culiarly intense.” In Southern Italy the meeting ground for the 
peasant and the larger society, mediated through urban repre- 
sentatives, is the nucleated village. The peasant is not land- 
based. He does not live on the land that he works but rather 
dwells in the village or town and moves out to the fields by day 
to work. It has been noted by a number of students of Southern 
Italy that the peasant does not possess that strong identification 
with the land as a basic good that characterizes peasants in other 
areas (Redfield 1956: 114-117). In a sense he has been alienat- 
ed from the land he works by the traditional pattern of extensive 
cultivation preferred by the large land holders of the South. 
And despite the fact that he lives in an essentially “urban” en- 
vironment he does not find there the means for meaningful par- 
ticipation in the mainstream of Italian national life. Not being 
diffused on the land but localized in the village he is potentially 
more vulnerable to control by the official representatives of the 
State that reside there. 


In some respects the rural community represents a microscopic 
replication of the city for here we find a stratified population 
ranging, in the case of Sermoneta, from aristocracy at the top 
to peasantry at the bottom.’ Although the peasant class is apt 
to outnumber all others, control of local affairs does not lie in 
its hands. Rather power resides in the “intelligentsia,” often 
described more aptly in Southern Italy as the autorita. Elsewhere 
this group has been referred to as the cultural intermediary be- 
tween the great and little tradition or as “brokers” mediating 
between different levels of the same society (Wolf 1956: 1075- 
1076). We suggest, however, that these persons, members of a 
kind of urban elite, are more than buffers between two worlds but 
serve in a Lewinian sense as gate-keepers of channels of potential 
mobility (Lewin 1947: 333). Like all Italian citizens the peasant 
is articulated to the state at a number of institutionalized control 


2In this paper the term peasant is being used to embrace a number of 
different categories of agriculturists ranging from day laborers to “farmers.” 
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points, taxation, the army, school. But the administrators are not 
of the peasant’s class nor are they likely to be native to his own 
community. 

The composition of the autorita is by and large the same for 
all rural Italy and includes the Segretario, representing the Minis- 
try of the Interior, the Commandant of the Carabiniere (the 
Carabiniere is a detachment of Federal Police garrisoned in every 
community), the Mayor, the teachers, assigned by the Ministry 
of Education, the priest, appointed by the Bishop, the tax col- 
lector, responsible to the Ministry of Finance, the medical officer, 
designated by the High Commissioner for Health, the Postmaster, 
appointed by the Ministry of Postal and Telecommunications, the 
Forest Warden, representative of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
members of the landed gentry. The last, although not officials 
of the divers bureaucracies, are included within the power group 
as perceived by the members of the community. Of this total 
coterie the mayor is apt to be the most truly indigenous member 
of the community. The remainder with the exception of the 
landed gentry, who are often absentee, are aliens from distant 
cities, representatives of the power of the State who hold them- 
selves aloof from the great majority of the population. Member- 
ship in the elite is rarely attained by the peasant. He thus has 
very few opportunities for making decisions affecting the life 
of the community to say nothing of the nation. One decision, 
that to emigrate, has also in so many cases meant the decision 
to leave the peasantry. 

It is common for these officials to regard their tour of duty 
in such communities as a kind of necessary exile to be hopefully 
terminated by the eventual assignment to a city. Much of the 
communication among the members of the autorita concerns 
a sharing of their boredom with small town life. What is com- 
municated by them to the peasant is an image of a much better 
world, in comparison to which this paese is a miserable place. 

To illustrate the role of the urban elite in peasant life we may 
consider briefly the areas of local government, policing and school- 
ing. While it is possible for peasant and allied interests to elect 
the local government the ultimate authority for local affairs lies 
with the Ministry of the Interior in the person of the Segretario. 
As a bureaucrat, skilled in the intricacies of Italian governmental 
practice and as a right hand man of the provincial Prefect, he 
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is the real power figure in the community. This fact is under- 
lined by the right of the Prefect to remove the Mayor from office 
whenever it is deemed that his behavior is contrary to the best 
interests of that office. Local political authority then is well con- 
tained by the central government so that even if the villager does 
commit himself to fulfilling communal political responsibility 
he finds that the local governmental structure as created by the 
central government is quite impotent. 

Furthermore, the maintenance of order is assumed by an 
outside body, the Carabiniere. Every commune has its own local 
police force but their duties, by and large, are confined to en- 
forcing sanitation regulations and supervising the weekly market. 
All important matters pertaining to law and order are handled 
by the Carabiniere. The Commandant personally assumes the 
role of adjudicator for serious family problems and other types 
of conflict of interests. Equipped with rifles, pairs of Carabiniere 
patrol the village and the countryside. The presence of this armed 
garrison of Federal Police with its traditional prohibition against 
social intercourse with the local citizens symbolizes the extent 
to which alien urban power encompasses the life of the rural 
population. 

A further and final example is afforded by the school system. 
Obligated to send his children to school, the peasant has no con- 
trol over the appointment of its teachers, or the content of its 
curriculum. These functions are assumed by the Ministry of 
Education in Rome and in the provincial capital. In some of 
the smaller villages only the first three grades are provided though 
schooling through the fifth is common for the majority of rural 
areas. 

Most find that three years of education provide them with 
the requisite ability to read and write so that they may fulfill 
the institutionalized demands of bureaucratic organizations. 
Though he is sufficiently included within the system to satisfy 
the needs of the larger society, the peasant is also limited in 
achieving sufficient education to give him social mobility in Itali- 
an society. 

While these urban institutions are not of the peasant’s making 
they are essential elements of his environment which have de- 
manded his recognition. Increasingly the peasant is becoming 
concerned about finding ways to participate more directly in 
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shaping these areas of his collective life. He is not alone in his 
exclusion from fuller participation but his isolation, partly sought 
for and partly imposed, has been more thorough. We suggest 
that as the peasant moves from being a passive recipient of his- 
tory to assuming a more active role in its making a new kind 
of dialectic will begin to underlie the relationship between city 
and peasant, one that does not have as its chief attribute the 
containment of peasantry at a distance from the urban centers 
of decision making but a more symmetrical distribution of social 


responsibility. 
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THE STORY OF MAZIENENGAI: A TANGU 
MYTH EXAMINED 


By Kenewo O. L. 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, University of Oxford 


Tangu, the name of a place as well as of a people, are hunters, 
gatherers, and gardeners who live in hilly country fifteen miles 
inland from Bogia Bay on the north coast of New Guinea in the 
Madang District. The population, some two thousand souls, is 
distributed through many scattered settlements grouped into 
communities and neighborhoods. The basic socio-economic unit 
is the household composed of husband, wife, and children; or, 
since some Tangu have more than one wife, the more complex 
unit of two or three wives and their children, forming parti- 
households centred on the husband. The members of a house- 
hold eat together, work together, and share their resources and 
production in common. 

The recent history of Tangu includes disruption by internecine 
feud, epidemic sickness, and the familiar consequences of pene- 
tration by European administrative officers and missionaries. 
Nevertheless, though sharing many cultural traits and experiences 
with their neighbours, Tangu remain today a distinct entity in 
both a political and a cultural sense. Historically, descent sys- 
tems differed in different parts of Tangu; and though today this 
affects the way in which certain kinds of claims may be phrased, 
all Tangu hold in common the view that married brothers, the 
heads of separate households, ought to co-operate economically 
and politically, and that sisters who are married should also be in 
co-operative relationships. A trading, exchange, or oppositional 
relationship is implied between households where the husband of 
one and the wife of the other are in the relationship of brother 
and sister—the kin relationship being classificatory. A major 
community, definable in terms of territorial contiguity and regular 
participation in feasting dances, consists of two approximately 
equivalent groups of co-operating households in a group exchange 
relationship with each other. The relationship between these 
two groups is expressed in the brother and sister idiom. 
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The problem. 


Elsewhere* I attempted to interpret by the use of internal evi- 
dence four versions of a single myth. Then, very briefly, I tried 
to demonstrate the relevance of the meanings to Tangu Cargo cult 
activities. Here, stimulated by a general growing interest in myths, 
and particularly by an essay by Lévi-Strauss,’ I want to pursue 
the method adopted in the former article in an attempt to find 
some kind of structural significance in a particular myth. That 
is, rather then make the myth ‘work’ on an ‘exterior’ projection 
I would like to regard it as something sui generis. But I must 
confess at the start that though the goal may be a common one 
I do not follow Lévi-Strauss all the way. 


The myth. 


I have entitled the myth below “The story of Mazienengai”— 
which is what Tangu call it. For purposes of reference I have 
arranged it in numbered “chapters” and lettered “verses.” The 
translation is fairly free, but I think it carries the meaning of 
the vernacular so far as that is possible. The story was told me 
some half-dozen times, and although some Tangu purists might 
argue the point, the version presented represents on the whole 
a consensus of what Tangu think the story to be. 

Two further points. If the story of Mazienengai were the only 
myth collected in Tangu one might be tempted to call it an 
“emergence” myth. And, in a broad and general—and therefore 
almost meaningless—sense so it is. But Tangu have many myths, 
and most if not all of them would qualify as “emergence” myths. 
I have, therefore, classified the story of Mazienengai as a “father- 
hood myth.” How fitting the designation is the reader must 
judge for himself. Finally, in commenting on the myth I have 
been selective and brief both in order to sharpen the problem and 
for reasons of space. Consequently, this essay is not by any means 
a full explication of the story of Mazienengai. 


The story of Mazienengai. 


l-a. Long ago, husband and wife and baby son went out together onto 
the hillside where they had decided to burn off the dried underbrush of their 
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new garden site. They settled themselves in the shade of a large tree at the 
edge of the cleared site, and slung baby, who was in his string-bag cradle, 
from a convenient branch. 

They smoked, and in a little while husband went off into the forest to hunt. 
Wife set herself to her work on the garden site, collecting the dried scrub 
together in piles, and firing it. 


1-b. The smoke from the burning scrub billowed over the garden in clouds, 
hiding the sun. And so dense was the smoke, and so hard was she working, 
wife did not see a hawk circling in the air above her. She did not see the 
hawk dive down through the smoke, grasp cradle and baby in his talons, 
and soar away. 

High up the hawk flew, down the valley of the Iwarum, across to Igom, up 
along the ridge to Mangigum, and across Tangu to Mariap.? 


1-c. Some few moments later mother came to look at her babe, to see 
whether he had wakened. And she saw that cradle and baby had gone. 

She cried. Then she peered through the smoke and saw the hawk sailing 
in the skies, bearing her baby away. So she ran after the hawk, always keeping 
it in sight. She saw it alight on the topmost branches of a high wild-almond 
tree. 

When, at last, mother reached the tree, she saw her baby, Mazienengai, 
dangling in his cradle from the top of the tree. She tried to climb up, but 
found that she could not do so. She screamed, she cried out, she scratched at 
the bark of the tree with her nails, trying to find some way to climb it. Then, 
exhausted by the chase, her grief, and her efforts to climb, she sat down 
and wept bitterly. 

After a while she stopped weeping, collected her belongings, and returned 
to the village. There she met husband, who had just come back from his 
hunting. She told him what had happened, and together they set out for 
the wild-almond tree. 


I-d. When they arrived it seemed to mother that the tree was much higher 
than it had been. Father looked up at his baby and pondered. “This,” he 
said, “is something for mother’s brother!” 

They returned to the village. 


1-e. In the village father and mother sought out mother’s brother and told 
him what had happened. “You leave it to me,” mother’s brother said con- 
fidently, “I will get him down!” ~ 


1-f. They set off into the forest. But when they arrived at the wild-almond 
tree they found that it had grown even higher. 

Mother’s brother walked round and round the trunk of the tree, looking 
up into the high branches. “I cannot see my sister’s son,” he said. “I do not 
think he is there.” 

But mother’s brother was only pretending. And at last he agreed that he 
could see Mazienengai at the top of the tree. 

Mother’s brother tried to climb the tree, but he could not. So he cut a 
pole of bamboo, meaning to dislodge Mazienengai from his perch and lower 
him down. But when he had cut his pole he found that it was too short. 
Accordingly, he cut another length of bamboo and joined the two pieces 
together. But it was still too short. Mother’s brother then cut a third pole 
of bamboo and joined it to the others. But it was still too short. 

Mother’s brother was not to be thwarted. He went to his garden to fetch 
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a length of bark cloth which he could tie round his ankles so that he could 
climb up the tree more easily. 

It was not to be. He could not climb up. 

They returned to the village. 


2-a. Mazienengai, meanwhile, began to feel hungry, and he awoke and 
started to cry. He put his little finger into his mouth and sucked it. He found 
that it comforted him, but in a few moments he was crying again. So he 
put the next finger into his mouth, and then the next and the next. It was 
no good. Then he put his thumb in his mouth, and he sucked on his thumb 
and it felt like the breast of his mother. So he was comforted and slept. 


2-b. When Mazienengai awoke he was very, very hungry indeed. So he 
cried and he howled. Hearing Mazienengai, and seeing that he was hungry, 
Namai the hawk came to him and put his penis into his mouth. Mazienengai 
sucked on the penis, and father (sic) ejaculated. Thus father fed the baby 
Mazienengai, and he ate, slept peacefully, and began to grow big. 


2-c. Father, Namai the hawk, brought meat for Mazienengai, and Mazien- 
engai ate it, growing bigger and bigger. Then, when he had grown, father 
made a bow and arrow for Mazienengai and taught him how to use them. 
Mazienengai shot lizards in the dawn light, gutted them, and hung them in 
the sun to dry. And when the meat had dried Mazienengai ate it, growing 
and advancing in strength. Then father taught Mazienengai how to shoot 
small birds. He brought fire to Mazienengai, and yams and taros, and he 
showed Mazienengai how food should be cooked. Father taught Mazienengai 
how to do everything. 


2-d. When father had done with his teaching Mazienengai came down from 
the wild-almond tree. “You will eat berries and such,” he said to Namai. 
“T will eat yams and taros.” 

And father, seeing he was no longer needed, soared into the sky and flew 
away. 


3-a. Mazienengai walked off through the forest until he burst through into 
a clearing. And there in front of him was father. 

Father was terrified. Quickly setting arrow to bow-string he came to the 
ready and aimed. 

“Don’t shoot!” Mazienengai shouted. “Do you not recognize me, father? 
I am Mazienengai, your son!” 

Slowly, in his amazement, father lowered his bow. 


3-b. Mazienengai came forward, and father and son sat down together. 
Mazienengai took some yams, brought out his fire, and started to cook. Father, 
whe could only eat stones, was astounded. 

When the yams were cooked Mazienengai gave some to father to eat. He 
tasted the food, chewing it carefully, thinking on it. Then he took another 
bite, and another—big mouthfuls. So he was sick, and he vomited over the 

und. 

“I do not like that food,” said father. “I would prefer to go on eating 
what I am used to.” 

And Mazienengai replied: “You will be alone, eating stones like that. I 
eat yams and taros.” 

They parted. 


4-a. Then Mazienengai’s mother’s brothers, the hornbill, the crested pigeon, 
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and all the other birds of the air, came to Mazienengai and said to him: 
“Clear away the forest for a site and build yourself a house. Build like this, 
in such and such a way.” 

And when they had finished telling him how to build the house they flew 
away. 


5-a. Next morning, Mazienengai went out into the forest to hunt. He saw 
a pig and he killed it with a stone. He dragged the body a little way, and 
then decided: “Here, in this place, I will build my house!” 


5-b. Father had also gone out into the forest to hunt, and he, too, killed 
a pig, and he sounded the signal on his slit-gong to tell everyone he had 
killed a pig. 


5-c. The following morning, at dawn, Mazienengai cut himself some poles 
from the forest. He measured out the ground, dug holes, and, cutting the 
poles to size, he stuck them firmly in the holes. He set the central main poles 
in position, made the frames for the gables and the walls, and put the main 
roof beam and the lintels in their places; he fitted the joists and across them 
he placed the floor-boards of his house. 

Then he went out into the forest and killed a cassowary. 

Next day, Mazienengai made the thatch for the roof of his house. And 
when he had made the thatch he went out into the forest and killed a pig. 
He sounded the signal on his slit-gong to tell everyone he had done so. 

The following day Mazienengai finished the roof of his house. And when 
it was straight he went out into the forest and killed a cassowary, which he 
brought back to his house, 


5-d. Next day, the hornbill came to Mazienengai to help him paint the 
walls of his house, and bind together the sheets of bark. When they had 
finished they ate yams and taros. Then mother’s brother, the hornbill, 
returned to his home. 


5-e. Father, meanwhile, had gone hunting in the forest. He killed a pig, 
took it home to the village, and announced on his slit-gong a feast and a 
dance. So, furbishing their hand-drums, the hornbill, the bird of paradise, 
the crested pigeon, the crow—all the mother’s brothers—came to the feast 
and sang in their various ways, and danced. 

When the dance was over they went home. 


5-f. Next day Mazienengai went out into the forest and killed a cassowary. 
He brought it to his home and he signalled a dance on the slit-gong. He 
blew a blast on the conch shell and went into his house. 

Now this house was the first garamb clubhouse. 

Mazienengai stayed in his house for three months. He took some cane, 
and he plaited the cane into arm-bands, wristlets, and anklets. He made a 
decorated cane waist-belt for himself, and he hammered out a long piece of 
bark cloth to use as a breech-clout, to wrap round his loins and private parts. 


After sleeping well during the night Mazienengai went down to the stream 
to wash. When he had washed he came back to the garamb to put on his 
breech-clout. He decorated himself with pearl-shell, dog’s teeth chaplets, and 
boar’s tusks. All Mazienengai’s friends, his mother’s brothers, and his sisters 
came to see him. 

Then Mazienengai sounded his slit-gong. 


5-g. When, thus, the garamb was finished, the mother’s brothers went home 
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to their village. Father remained for a while, and then went off on a journey. 
Mazienengai slept. 


6-a. Next morning Mazienengai took his comb and climbed into the higher 
branches of a wild-almond tree which grew by the banks of Iwarum stream. 


6-b. In a little while two maidens, sisters, who had been helping to clear 
a site for a new garden close at hand, came down to the stream to draw 
water. Leaning down over a pool with their bamboo barrels in their arms, 
they saw Mazienengai, mirrored in the still water, combing his hair. He 
seemed to them comely and strong. 

Elder sister leaned down to the image, to touch Mazienengai. And she 
ruffled the water. 

“You stupid!” said younger sister. “Now you have spoilt it!” 

Then they heard the voice of father, shouting to them from the garden 
to bring the water. 


6-c. “Come along, then, we must go!”’ younger sister said. 

“Go where?” asked Mazienengai from high up in the tree. 

“Father is calling us, and he will be angry if we do not go to him with 
the water . . .” elder sister said. 

But they did not go. They stayed by the stream, looking at Mazienengai. 


7-a. In the meantime, father, who was working on the garden site with 
wife and young son, became angry. “Here!” he called to his son. “Go and 
see what your sisters are doing!” 

Walking carefully and silently the boy made his way down to the stream. 


7-b. As he came near to the bank of the stream, son parted the bushes 
gently and saw his sisters gazing at Mazienengai in the tree. He watched 
them. And despite his father’s angry shouts from the garden he remained 
where he was, watching Mazienengai and his sisters. 


7-c. At last father decided to go down to the stream to see what was 
happening. When he got there he saw elder daughter with her arms around 
the tree at shoulder height, and his younger daughter hugging it lower down. 
“What are you doing, hugging this tree?” father expostulated. “Why have 
you not brought me the water I sent you to draw?” 

So elder daughter and younger daughter told father about Mazienengai— 
how strong and handsome he was, that he was in the top of the tree, and 
that they both wanted him for a husband. 

Father remonstrated with his daughters, telling them not to talk in such a 
way, and he grasped them by their arms and took them back to the village. 


8-a. Next day all the villagers came to the almond tree by the stream to 
cut it down. Ginunk people started to chop at the bottom, Mnduopa people 
a little higher than they, and Mnduor* people a little higher still. But nobody 
could see any sign of Mazienengai. 

8-b. They chopped and they chopped, they hewed and they hacked, but 
the tree would not fall down. Some say that thick vines from the top of the 
tree, roping it with others, prevented the tree from falling. Others have it 
that so soon as the chips were cut from the tree they flew back into it—but 
that one little chip struck a little boy on the shin and cut him. And he, being 
angry at the hurt, threw the chip into the fire. And so, next day when they 
came again to chop down the tree, they noticed that all the chips except the 
one that had been burnt in the fire had gone back into the tree. 
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They decided, therefore, to make a big fire and burn all the chips. 


8-c. Now, whether the tree was held up by the vines, or whether it was on 
account of the chips not being burnt, this much is known: not until Ginunk 
people, Mnduopa people, and Mnduor people had copulated with each other 
would the tree fall down. 


8-d. When the people had copulated, then, the tree fell down, scattering 
yams, different kinds of yams to the different villages on the ridges. 


8-e. But Mazienengai was nowhere to be seen. 


9-a. Father and his two daughters began searching for Mazienengai in the 
wreckage of the broken branches of the tree that had fallen. They walked up 
and down, looking carefully. 
At last, it was father who saw him, huddled in a yam vine. But he pre- 

tended not to see him, and began to sing— 

Oh Mazienengai! Oh Mazienengai! 

What a dance you have led us! 

What a dance you have given us! 


Then father told his daughters where Mazienengai was. 


9-b. The two sisters pounced on Mazienengai, each taking an arm. “He 
is mine!” elder sister cried. “He is mine and I am the senior!” 
But younger sister would not give way, and she held tight to Mazienengai. 


9-c. Seeing this, father left them, going off into the forest. 


10-a. The sisters took Mazienengai with them in secret to their house in 
the village. They looked for a hiding place, and they chose a yam bin for 
Mazienengai to hide in. 


10-b. That night the two sisters—who lived in a hut by themselves next to 
father and mother—opened the lid of the yam bin and bade Mazienengai 
come out. 

So Mazienengai came out of the yam bin and slept between the two sisters. 
He made love to them both, copulating with each, now one, now the other, 
all the night through. And for ten nights one after the other Mazienengai 
made love to the sisters, copulating with them, now with one, now with the 
other. 


11-a. In a while the bellies of the sisters grew large. And father, seeing 
them thus large, as though they were with child, was puzzled. He decided 
that on the following day he would only pretend to go to the garden, and 
while his daughters were working he would look in their hut. 

Next day, therefore, father took up his adze and his spear as though he 
were going to the garden, and set out through the forest. But instead of 
going to the garden he doubled back through the bush and returned to the 
village. Carefully, he opened the door of his daughters’ hut and looked 
inside. He saw no one. He went into the hut, humming a song, as though 
he had come in for no reason, looking about him, searching for something. 

At last he came to the yam bin, and he lifted the lid. There in the yam 
bin he saw Mazienengai. 

11-b. “Right!” exclaimed father. “You stay just where you are!” 

He put the lid back on the yam bin, went out of the hut, and fastened the 

door carefully behind him. 
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11-c. That night, father told wife what he had done. “We have a son-in- 
law in our daughters’ house,” he said. 

Next morning, very early, while the others were still half asleep, father 
opened the door of his daughters’ hut and looked inside. He saw Mazienengai 
lying between his two daughters. “Aha!” he exclaimed. “I see you are busy 
minding your own business!” 

He closed the door behind him very softly and set out for his garden. 


12-a. In this way Mazienengai won for himself two wives, and they went 
with him every day to the garden to plant yams. And while his wives worked 
Mazienengai would think about dancing, and how to sing songs, and he 
would practise singing and dancing. 


13-a. Bye and bye father, mother, father’s sisters, and mother’s brothers 
died. The two sisters became orphans. They mourned, “Where are we to 
go?” they cried. “What is to become of us? We have feasted away all our 
foodstuffs, and now we have nothing.” For though they had sown much in 
the garden, all that remained to them to eat were a few yams. 


14-a. Now, at this time, Mazienengai was tiring of sleeping with his two 
wives the whole night through. So he made a small hole in the roof of his 
hut, and when he had copulated with one wife he would complain that the 
rain was coming through the hole in the roof. And he would get up from his 
sleeping place, go outside, and pretend to repair the roof. But in that part 
of the roof he had hidden his jew’s harp. So, while he fiddled with the roof 
thatch, as though covering the leak, he would take out his jew’s harp, go a 
little way into the bush, and play upon it. And after playing on his jew’s 
harp he would come back to the hut and sleep with the other sister. 


14-b. And the time came when one wife was pregnant with a son, and the 
other with a daughter. Mazienengai used to go hunting in the bush, filling 
his wives’ string bags with meat of pig, cassowary, bush-rat, and wallaby. 
They ate and were satisfied. 
When they had eaten Mazienengai would go round behind the hut and 
fetch out his jew’s harp from its hiding place in the roof. Then, going a little 
way off into the forest he would play upon the jew’s harp. 


14-c._ One day when his wives had gone out into the forest to gather relishes, 
their husband, Mazienengai, remained in the village. He took out his jew’s 
harp from the roof of his hut and began to play upon it. 

Out in the forest the wives heard the noise of the jew’s harp and wondered 
what it was. “What is that?” they asked themselves. So they returned to the 
village. 

Seeing them approaching, Mazienengai hid his jew’s harp. 

“What was that noise?” his wives asked him. “We were out in the forest 
and we heard sweet music like the twanging of a jew’s harp.” 

“Oh?” responded Mazienengai. “It was nothing to do with me. Perhaps 
it was some sounds of the forest that you heard?” 

“Oh no!” the wives replied. “The sounds came from the village. They 
seemed to us to be like the sounds of a jew’s harp, Instead of feeding us and 
the children in our wombs, you laze in the village playing your jew’s harp!” 

“But it was not I!” Mazienengai denied. amet the noise that you heard 
was the babes stirring in your wombs. . 


14-d. Next day Mazienengai went out into the forest. He caught a small 
pig, a small wallaby, a small bush-rat, a small lizard, and a small opossum. 
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He put the meat in two string-bags and gave one bag to each of his two 
wives. They stuffed the meat into bamboo barrels, cooked it, and ate it. 
They slept. 


14-e. Next morning, after finishing what remained of the meat, the wives 
went fishing. Elder sister caught a wiambaran fish, and younger sister caught 
one too. Then they heard tinkling music in the forest—like the music made 
on a jew’s harp. 

At once they ran back to the village. “Who is making that music?” they 
asked Mazienengai. “Is it you?” 

“It was not I,” Mazienengai replied, “and I have seen nobody near. It 
must be the children in your wombs.” 

So they cooked tubers, there being no meat, ate, and slept. 


15-a. In a little while the sisters bore children, the one a son and the other 
a daughter. They became mothers. 

Father went off into the forest, took some game, stuffed the meat into 
bamboo barrels, returned to the village, cooked it, ate it, and slept. 


15-b. Next morning father went off into the bush a little way, took out his 
jew’s harp, and played upon it. When he had finished he returned to the 
village. 

“Who was playing on a jew’s harp just now?” the wives asked. 

“I do not know,” Mazienengai replied. “Perhaps it was playing by itself.” 

So they cooked food, ate, and slept. 


15-c. Elder and younger sister decided on a plan. They told son and 
daughter to pretend to go to sleep that night and to keep a sharp watch on 
Mazienengai to see where he hid his jew’s harp. 

That night, therefore, when Mazienengai got up after sleeping with one 
wife, complaining of the rain coming in through the hole in the roof, son and 
daughter followed him out of the hut to spy on him. They saw Mazienengai 
take his jew’s harp from the roof thatch, go out into the forest a little way, 
and play upon the instrument. 

When he came back to the hut to sleep with the other wife, she asked 
him: “What was that just now? I thought I heard music.” 

“It was something playing by itself,” Mazienengai replied. 


15-d. Next morning they prepared tubers to break their fast and husband 
went off into the forest to hunt. Mothers and children stayed in the village. 
They talked. “What, then, did you see last night?” mothers asked children. 

“It was a jew’s harp that he played,” said son and daughter’ together. 
“It is hidden in the roof thatch there.” 

So mother went round the hut, felt in the roof thatch, found the jew’s 
harp, and brought it along to examine it. She handled it, turning it over 
and over, and then she pulled the vibrant, breaking it—POINNGG! 

Out in the bush husband heard the noise and knew what had happened. 
He speared a small pig and returned to the village. He saw that the roof 
thatch had been disarranged, but said nothing. He was angry, but he did 
not scold. He gave the game he had taken to his wives. 

They cooked the meat, ate, and slept. 

15-e. The following morning the mothers took their fish nets and went down 
to the stream to fish. Father fetched down a coconut. He sliced it open, 
scraped out the meat, and mixed it with the milk of the coconut, putting the 
dish in a food bowl. Then he went to a pile of coconut fronds and scraped 
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away the leaf from the hard spines in the centre. The spines, the hard and 
sinewy spines, he bound together. 

Then father called to his son and his daughter. “Come here!” he invited. 
“See what a lovely dish of coconut milk and flesh I have made for you! 
Come and eat!” 

Son and daughter came close, and started to eat. 


15-f. When son and daughter had finished eating, father took up the 
coconut frond spines—which he had kept hidden—and with angry strokes 
he beat them over the eyes for spying upon him. 

They cried, they screamed, they ran off into the bush. 

16-a. Son and daughter ran off through the forest to their mothers, who were 
fishing in the stream. Sister made straight for the stream, and reaching it, 
followed it down, keeping between the two banks, until she came to her 
mother. But brother went through the bush by a roundabout way and 
found mother much later. 

“What has happened?” the mothers asked. “Why are you crying?” 

“Father found out we had spied for you, and that you had broken his 
jew’s harp. So he beat us over the eyes with coconut spines.” 

Mother turned on her son and scolded him. “Why did you take so long 
to get here?” she demanded. “Daughter, here, grew up on her mother’s milk 
and came here at once. But you, you go away and drink your father’s milk. 
That will make you grow strong.” 

But son chose to go into the garamb clubhouse instead. 

They returned to the village. 


16-b. Mother and children returned to the village and scolded Mazienengai 
for what he had done. And they turned on him and said: “You, too, you 
grew up on your father’s milk. We grew up on our mother’s milk. And now 
you have beaten our children. You go away from here and find your father!” 


16-c. So Mazienengai rose to his feet and fetched his spear. He girded his 
betel bag, slung a large string-bag over his shoulders, and walked off down 
the path leading out of the village, his wives and two children following him. 

And when Mazienengai had reached the edge of the forest, suddenly he 
turned in his tracks and, raising his spear, lunged forward, killing both wives, 
his son, and his daughter. 

They dropped dead, turning into stones. And they remain there today, on 
the summit of the hill at Bolivol.5 


17-a. Then Mazienengai set off through the forest to find father, Namai 
the hawk. As he went he spoke to his mother’s brothers, the birds of the air. 
“Have you seen my father?” he asked them. “Where is he? I am looking for 
my father.” 

The mother’s brothers showed Mazienengai the way to go. He circled 
the ridges of Tangu and came at length to Igom.* And there he found father. 
17-b. “What has happened?” father asked. “Why have you left your 
dwelling place and come here tome?” | 

“I married two wives,” Mazienengai said. “They bore me a son and a 
daughter. They scolded me when I played my jew’s harp. They found out 
by a trick where I had hidden my jew’s harp, and they broke it. So I beat 
my son and my daughter over the eyes for spying on me and betraying my 
secret. And my wives grumbled and scolded and told me to go. So I 
speared them all—my wives and my children. Then I came looking for you, 
and now I am tired, and hungry, and weak.” 
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18-a. Father began to tell Mazienengai how to make a juaka, a trap for 
taking wild pig. And Mazienengai went off into the forest and cut down 
a wild sago palm and bound it around as he might a pig. 

Father came close and shook his head. “No,” he said, “not like that.” 
So father showed Mazienengai how to make a juaka: how to cut the poles 
and bind them together into a small, tight fence; how to bind logs into a 
weight and balance them on top of the trap; how to make the trigger; how 
to bait the trap with sago flour and sago seeds. And when the juaka was 
finished father stepped back to look at it. He was satisfied. “Now you will 
see!” he said to Mazienengai. 


18-b. The following morning the spirit of father entered into a pig and 
walked into the trap he and Mazienengai had made. 


18-c. Father said to Mazienengai. “Go and see to your trap. Perhaps there 
is a pig there.” 

So Mazienengai set off through the forest to have a look at his trap. He 
saw the pig and he speared it. 

Then father taught Mazienengai how he should bind the pig to a pole 
with strong vines; how he should carve the pig; and how he should take 
the meat and stuff it into bamboo barrels. “Now,” said father. “Take the 
bamboo barrels and place them on the ridges. Tomorrow, you will see what 
you will see. Wake up at dawn when the birds start singing in the trees.” 

Mazienengai did as he was told and slept. 


18-d. In the night there was a tremendous storm. The rain poured down, 
the lightning flashed, thunder boomed, and the earth shook. 


19-a. In the morning Mazienengai wakened to the cries of birds singing 
in the trees. Outside, he found the world as it is today. The barrels of pig 
meat had turned into villages, the small barrels into small villages, the big 
barrels into big villages. The stomach and entrails of the pig, which he had 
not stuffed in the barrels, had turned into two wives for him. There were 
men and women, and Mazienengai had kinsfolk. 

19-b. Mazienengai sat down to think, and his sister came down to sit down 
beside him. “It was my father,” Mazienengai thought, “who made the land 
as it is, who made men, who gave them a language, who taught them to 
understand each other, who brought men and women together in villages. .. . 
But I will sit with my sister... .” 


19-c. Mazienengai looked at his wives. But he sat by his fire with his sister, 
eating with her, and tallsing to her. 


20-a. That is how it is. 


3. 


As myths go the story of Mazienengai is relatively simple. 
It is concerned chiefly and fairly patently with the meaning of 
fatherhood. And, since no man can be a father by himself in 
isolation, but must, first, be husband in relation to wife, then 
father in relation to child, and finally father in relation to a circle 
of kinsfolk, the meaning of fatherhood is revealed by showing 
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how a father does, or might, behave in a variety of significant 
contexts. 


The story opens with a perfectly normal and ordinary seasonal 
situation: members of an elementary family, a household com- 
posed of father, mother, and son, go out to their new garden site 
to burn off the dried scrub preparatory to planting. In a trice, 
though still a part of everyday life, son is isolated while father and 
mother go about their habitual tasks. Thus isolated and open to 
any threat from outside, son is abducted by a hawk: an abnormal 
and unusual but neither impossible nor inconceivable occurrence. 
Returning at once to the expectable and predictable, mother dis- 
covers the kidnapping, tracks the hawk, tries to rescue her child, 
fails to climb the tree, and grieves. Then she goes to tell her 
husband. The moral, so far, is clear: —Tangu comment that no 
parent should allow the child out of sight. Now, as any addict to 
short stories will know, if the tale is not to end here a complica- 
tion must be introduced. And it is. When father arrives on the 
scene the tree has grown higher: an exaggeration of what one 
would ordinarily expect of a tree. Coming back to what is 
expectable in the circumstances, father and mother return to the 
village to enlist the aid of mother’s brother, who in days gone 
by, but only vestigially today, had a tutelary and authoritative 
role in relation to sister’s son. Here, it is father’s duty to call on 
the mother’s brother to witness the predicament. Father and 
mother are actually but not morally at fault: they have been 
doing ordinary things in an ordinary way, but two unpredictable 
and extraordinary occurrences have intervened to prevent them 
from nurturing and caring for their child as they would want to, 
or indeed, as they ought. Bringing in the mother’s brother should 
resolve the problem. ; 

To prevent him from doing so the tree grows even higher. 
Mother’s brother says he cannot see Mazienengai. And that is 
why, Tangu will add in explanation, mothers’ brothers pretend 
not to notice their sisters’ sons. However, when mother’s brother 
does see Mazienengai he tries his best to rescue him. But he fails. 
By the introduction of two kinds of occurrence the myth has sur- 
mounted the confines of cultural context and put Mazienengai 
where it needs him to be: isolated from the help and attention 
of kinsfolk. Such a situation, being quite inconceivable in every- 
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day life, is clearly fraught with the widest possibilities. As nothing 
can be implied, anything can happen.’ 

In fact, the story returns to first expectations: the child wakes 
up, is hungry, and comforts itself as Tangu children always 
comfort themselves when a mother’s breast is not immediately to 
hand. Then the hawk feeds Mazienengai by inserting its penis 
into Mazienengai’s mouth and ejaculating. 

If abduction by a hawk, and a rapidly growing tree have 
symbolic relevance, neither is outside the scope of a normal 
imaginative impulse, each is an extension of observable phenom- 
ena — trees grow and hawks carry off small animals — and both, 
judiciously introduced, serve as techniques to remove the reader 
or listener from the world of direct experience. With the hawk’s 
ejaculation, however, we move into a quite different field of 
experience. The important clue to the signification of the act lies 
in the terminological shift from “Namai” to “father” (2-b). 
Tangu themselves explain the act by referring to their own theory 
of generation. The child itself, they say, or as we might say, the 
germ of being, is contained within the mother. And if it is to 
develop in the womb, and be born into the world, it must be fed 
(the word brami, to eat, is used) on the father’s semen. The 
hawk is, therefore, father in the sense of procreator.* And the 
father with whom the story has been dealing up to this point may 
be regarded as pater, or social father. Thus, already the myth 
has touched upon father in the context of a household, father in 
relation to the wife and mother’s brother, and father as the gen- 
erating principle: an apparent inversion of the “natural” order 
of events which is not necessarily an inversion of symbolic 
relevance. 

Having expressed the act of generation the story moves straight 
into a description of the core of the father-son relationship where 
the son is small. It echoes (2-c) the normal and observable father- 
son relationship at this age: father teaches his son. Then (2-d) 
father is rejected. In real life this normally happens when a boy 
reaches the age of about ten years. Until that age father and 
son make frequent demands on each other, and each is happy to 
accede to the other. Then, quite suddenly, as he feels himself 
an individual in his own right, a son refuses to accede to the 
requests of his father. He prefers the company of other young 
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lads like himself, and he comes face to face with pater (3-a). 
The latter is frightened: his sonling is becoming a man like him- 
self. There is a reversal of roles (3-b) and son teaches father— 
an insight into the father-son as teacher-pupil in which a teacher 
is taught by the pupil. Rejection by the father of this role is 
followed by tutelage from mother’s brothers, an air of competition 
between father and son—the latter being backed by mother’s 
brothers—and the building of the first garamb clubhouse. 

It is evident from the phrase occurring later on in the story 
(16-a), where the son chooses to enter the garamb instead of 
drinking his father’s semen, that entry into the garamb is con- 
sidered to be a spiritual experience akin to regeneration. And 
since generation is connected with father, garamb and father, 
if not wholly identified, are at any rate aspects of the same idea. 
If father generates the son and teaches something of the ways of 
men, the garamb makes a man out of the boy. And from this 
point the story goes into the process of making a garamb, shed- 
ding light by the way on the content, during this process, of the 
father-son relationship, and the influence on it of mother’s 
brothers. In fact, when the story was recorded, the garamb 
institution, which had been gradually falling into desuetude in the 
face of mission influences, had been defunct for some ten years. 
But there is little doubt that from 4-a to 5-g we are being pro- 
vided with a historical document which, when the time comes, will 
help to demonstrate how a garamb clubhouse was built, and what 
happened there. At the same time the context of the myth gives 
us what the historical document by itself probably would not: 
a direct indication of the meaning of the garamb. 

After 5-g the story assumes a rather different tone. Compli- 
cating factors have been introduced, there have been climaxes, 
and the interest of the audience has been captured. The story 
may well coast along held together by a series of minor climaxes 
until the time comes to conclude and hold the audience breathless 
with a succession of major climaxes. 6-a presents us with an 
imaginative, and if unusual not impossible, situation: Mazienen- 
gai combing his hair in a tree. Tangu youths are careful of their 
personal appearance and spend much time in beautifying them- 
selves. But the tree is a wild-almond tree, not just any tree. And 
it seems logical and fit that it should be such a tree. It was in 
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the branches of a wild-almond tree that he came into boyhood, 
and it is proper that from the branches of a wild-almond tree 
he should make his first move into adulthood. Two maidens, 
sisters, come down to the stream to draw water, see Mazienen- 
gai’s reflection in the water, and want him as husband. Within 
this main theme the myth comments on the father-daughter rela- 
tionship with glances aside into the brother-sister and father-son 
relationships. Now, since in real life a father has very little to 
do with a daughter until she comes to marriageable age, it is 
fitting that the myth should consider this particular aspect of 
fatherhood in this particular context. The moral seems to be, as 
in real life, that a father cannot really influence a daughter, but 
should accept her will where it concerns marriage, and put a bold 
front on it. Even when he gets his young son—in an adulatory 
relationship to him at that age—to fetch his daughters from the 
stream the brother-sister relationship intervenes and he himself 
is left to thirst in the garden. Right up until 11-d the story is 
concerned with a father’s problems in relation to a daughter who 
is launching out on marriage, and also, consequently, on the 
relationship between father and son-in-law, and between father 
and daughter’s mother. And in the middle of it (8-a—8-d) there 
is brought in the problem of gagai membership, a gagai being at 
one time an exogamous group.’ That is, marriage is not simply 
a question of desire, of liking each other, but also an institution 
hedged about with social rules and conventions. In addition, we 
are presented with a distribution of yams, an association of 
Mazienengai with yams in two distinct contexts—hidden in a 
yam vine and hidden in a yam bin—a prohibition on sexual inter- 
course unless between members of different exogamous groups, 
and a number of other minor points. 

Now, the gagai is today an obsolescent grouping. So we have 
again an historical document of some value. And the fact that 
the tree will not fall down and distribute yams to all and sundry 
until there has been sexual intercourse between gagai members 
is also significant. It is an event almost on the same level as that 
of the hawk feeding Mazienengai. That it refers to the custom 
Tangu had, but do not now often practice, of husband and wife 
copulating on a new garden site preparatory to planting yams 
cannot be in doubt. Nor can it be doubted that in bringing into 
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close juxtaposition the fertility—and durability—of a marriage, 
and the fertility of the fields or the production of large harvests, 
the story conjures the very close relationship that exists in Tangu 
between marriage, the household as a productive unit, and the 
prestige, renown, and consequent political influence that are 
accorded to heads of households which can produce quantities of 
foodstuffs. That is, through the compulsion inherent in an 
extraordinary event we are presented with a focus of the socio- 
political situation and process: marriage between members of 
exogamous groups, the formation of the household, and its role 
as a politico-economic unit. The story does not tell Tangu in 
what ways these features are, might, or should be significant: 
each listener is left to interpret and judge for himself in a con- 
text supplied by his own experiences of Tangu life, and other 
Tangu men and women. 

Father’s song (9-a) is the melodic theme of the song, and dance 
rhythm known as “Mazienengai.” Its placement in the story 
serves, as in the case of the building of the garamb, partly as 
mnemonic but not necessarily as “sanction.” A garamb is built 
in such a way, and—it is easy to interpolate “because”—Mazie- 
nengai built it that way. What other way would he have built 
it? We sing the song of Mazienengai thus, and that is the way 
father sang it when he discovered Mazienengai in the yam vine. 
Tangu still tell us how the garamb might, or should, be built, but 
in fact a garamb is no longer built by them. At the same time, 
how Mazienengai built a garamb is a part of the Mazienengai 
story and belongs to it, and is as relevant, as tuckets, trumpets, 
and messengers are to Shakespeare and his plays. The garamb 
is relevant in a context of the meaning of fatherhood, the song 
is relevant in a context of feasting and dancing. 


There follows (10-a—11-c) a pretty little comment on a father 
faced with the problem of daughters who are determined to 
marry. He is cunning, he employs strategem, he must find out the 
truth. And when he finds out the truth, he accepts it and confirms 
it. In our own society we might have expected anything from 
horror and strenuous resistance to joyful encouragement. In 
either case, however, love finds its own sweet way. By 12-a the 
story is beginning to change a little in tempo: Mazienengai is 
married. By 13-a the wives are isolated by contriving the deaths 
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of their kinsfolk. Rather sudden, this, but it clears the ground 
for what comes later. It emphasizes that a husband should work 
hard on behalf of his wives first irrespective of the claims of others, 
and because, later on, it becomes obvious that Mazienengai does 
not overwork himself, it deals adequately with those listeners who 
might ask why the wives did not seek the help of their brothers 
and other kinsfolk. From 13-a until 16-c the problem is that of 
a man in the early years of fatherhood. First, desire palls—it is 
a bit too much even for Mazienengai. He thinks of a trick which 
will relieve him a little from the hard work of generating babies. 
He plays on his jew’s harp—an instrument associated only with 
men—and gets more and more careless with his hunting and 
gardening. His wives scold him, and very gradually Mazienengai 
himself, father, is pushed to the peripheries of relevance. While 
Mazienengai amuses himself with his toy, subtly the story focuses 
attention on what is important: the imminence of motherhood. 
And then, when the children are born, he is put fairly and 
squarely on the outside: mothers and children conspire together 
to find out father. They succeed, and father, rather cruelly but 
without losing his temper, punishes the children for spying on him. 

It is clear from 2-c and 2-d that when father teaches son the 
latter is a good pupil and the gainer; in 3-b the implication surely 
is that a son may teach the father much, but will encounter a 
resistance if not always a direct refusal to learn; when father 
sends his son to find out what is happening to his daughters (7-b) 
son does not complete his mission; it is a little boy—any father’s 
son—who burns the chip when the tree is being cut down (8-b). 
Now, son and daughter spying on father at the behest of mother 
succeed in finding him out. Children are obviously acute and 
useful to their elders. It is equally obvious that a father stands by 
himself—children have a solidarity with the mother rather than 
with the father. On the other hand no judgment is implied. The 
world is as it is and if children spy on their father the conse- 
quences of being found out are severe. 

From 16-a until the end of the story extraordinary events come 
thick and fast. After being punished the son takes longer to reach 
his mother than does his sister. Tangu themselves explain that 
the event refers to the facts that boys take longer to develop and 
grow up than do girls, and that in the old days, before a boy 
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could become a man he had first to enter the garamb and be 
circumcised. And of course the context of reference, the parting 
of father and son, refers back to 2-d, 3-b, and the building of the 
garamb. There follows explicit isolation of Mazienengai: he is 
told to go away (16-b). Mazienengai then rounds on his family 
and himself completes his own social isolation as father by killing 
them all. For Tangu, comment on the act goes only so far as to 
point out that the rocks are evidence of what occurred. That is, 
for Tangu the meaning of the incident may be implied within 
itself. In the context of the story, on the other hand, in the same 
way as beating his children follows on their spying activities, the 
killing follows on the nagging of his wives, and their conspiracy 
with his children against him. But apart from being understand- 
ably fed up with his family, and so eliminating them, Mazienengai 
is brought into a significant situation: being socially isolated he 
turns to father as hawk, to father as generator, to father as essence 
of the meaning of fatherhood. He also comes face to face with 
his role, with himself as father, with himself as representative of 
the meaning of fatherhood. 

The mother’s brothers help Mazienengai in his search for 
father, or for himself as father, and father is found in Igom. Then 
Mazienengai makes a clean breast of the matter. He tells father 
everything. Father does not comment, but there is immediate 
re-entry into the roles of father-son as teacher-pupil. Mazienengai 
is, as we might say, being honest with himself. At first, however, 
he is stupid. He misunderstands and trusses a sago palm. Then 
father shows him by example—always a more practical way of 
teaching. When the juaka is made father goes into—the word 
has the sense of diving into—the pig and enters the trap. Men, as 
animals, cannot possibly enter a pig. But the hawk as spirit, or 
essence of fatherhood, can. The will, or spirit of father, makes the 
pig enter the trap. Then Mazienengai kills the pig. Father 
teaches Mazienengai how to deal with the pig, how to transport 
it, how to carve it, and how to stuff the meat into bamboo barrels 
for cooking—normal practices. The barrels of meat are distrib- 
uted around the ridges of Tangu, a storm follows, and in the 
dawning Mazienengai wakes to find the world as it is today. He 
himself has gone through a regeneration, becoming human, per- 
sisting, and the meat into which father, the generative principle, 
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had entered, has become people. That is, surely, the essence or 
spirit of fatherhood has a continuum. 

Mazienengai reflects on father, and fatherhood. He remarks 
how father made the land, made men and women from pig meat, 
gave them a language, and brought men and women together 
into communities—a reflection on the creation not so much of 
man himself, but of culture and society. Mazienengai looks at the 
wives which have been provided for him, and implicitly, he 
compares them with his sister. And, knowing of his experiences 
with his wives earlier in the story, it comes as no surprise to find 
Mazienengai sitting down with his sister. On that note, one of 
the focal problems in the life of a man in Tangu, how he should 
resolve the emotional, social, and economic conflicts engendered 
by the brother-sister and husband-wife relationships, the story 
ends. 


4. 


The story of Mazienengai was composed by Tangu for Tangu 
to relate and listen to. It is not concerned with the ethnographic 
task. It is, on the other hand, very much concerned with present- 
ing to Tangu in meaningful context and juxtaposition what 
Tangu already know. And through such additional techniques 
as chronological sequence, complication, over-emphasis, under- 
emphasis, significant omission, and a judicious arrangement of 
crises, “rest periods,” and more crises, certain truths—as statement 
or problem—might come within the reach of perception. Not all 
Tangu can explain the “meaning” of everything that is in the 
story: that is to be expected. If some Tangu, in the style of liter- 
ary commentator, are able to spin out further meanings and sig- 
nificances, and an outside observer with the weight of a developed 
literary tradition behind him could further the process, it seems 
reasonable to call a halt at the boundaries of the culture contain- 
ing the story. Nevertheless, granted that the story of Mazienengai 
can be explained in terms of the culture in which it is found, 
granted that it has a structure in relation to the standards of 
narrative craftsmanship—has it a structure in any other sense? 

Certain features take the eye. The question of time, for ex- 
ample. The story starts with the normal and expectable, and 
then, moving into a world where chronological sequence is sig- 
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nificant but where placement in time itself is irrelevant, it finds 
its end by returning to the ordinary present. Where we might 
expect a logic of situational implication tied to chronological 
sequence, with complications being introduced in terms of the 
motives, desires, and ambitions of the participating characters, 
or by events such as accidents, war, storms, and the rest—the 
function of the latter being, generally, to throw people to- 
gether who would otherwise not normally have encountered each 
other, or to heighten the poignancy of particular situations—in 
the myth they are either stiffly or oddly contrived, or they are 
taken from outside the range of ordinary experience. The narra- 
tive, as philosophical discourse, is chiefly ontological and explora- 
tory, and avenues to truth are presented by juxtaposing the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, the familiar social scene and the event 
which is outside normal experience. Mazienengai is presented as 
egg, or germinal being, as fertilized egg, as embryo, as child, as 
youth, as married man, as flesh which returns to the ancestor who 
gave him entry into the world, as essence or spirit which pro- 
ceeds into the next generation. Throughout, whatever the posi- 
tion of Mazienengai, the role of father in particular situations is 
stressed. What Tangu think they know about fatherhood, what 
they infer from their own observation of themselves, is presented 
plainly as matter of common sense. At the same time, there are 
mysteries in fatherhood which, by their nature, cannot be revealed 
by the symbols of ordinary discourse. Common sense can only 
reveal commonsensical things. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
elements of mystery in fatherhood should be signalled by, or 
presented through, events which are outside the range of common 
social experience. And the central mystery here is the definitive 
characteristic of fatherhood: generation. 

The list below attempts to group and classify the significant 
complications and events of the story. Those which are completely 
outside the range of experience are in italics; the remainder, num- 
bered or otherwise designated, are either within the range of 
experience, or minor extensions of common experience: 


Alpha. The elementary family, a household, at work. (1-a) 


Abduction of child by hawk. (1-b) 


A i. 
(1-b-2-b) 2. Wild-almond tree grows higher (twice). (1-d, e) 
~ Hawk feeds child by penis ejaculation. (2-b) 
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B 4. Mazienengai meets father. (3-a) 
(2-c - 5-f) 
Cc 5 Mazienengai discovered in wild-almond tree. (6-a) 
(6-a-1l-d) 6 Tree will not fall: tree falls after copulation. (8-a, b, d) 
D 2. Wives become orphans. (13-a) 
(12-a-16-c) 8 Mazienengai kills his family. (16-c) 
9. Mazienengai returns to his father. (17-a) 
E 10 Father enters pig. (18-b) 


(16-c-19-b) 11. storm. (18-d) 
12. Pig meat becomes men and women. (19-a) 


Omega. Mazienengai sits by the fire with his sister and looks at 
his wives. (19-c) 


It will be noted from the list given that the story of Mazie- 
nengai is enclosed between brackets of normalcy: the elementary 
family, composing a household, at work, and Mazienengai in the 
throes of choice between wife and sister. If one were forced to 
select a single relationship complex which could be said to lie at 
the heart of the dynamic of Tangu social life, this is precisely the 
one an observer would choose. For a man, wife and sister are 
closely identified: they are also definitively distinguished. For 
Tangu a wife is a woman with whom a man enters an intimate 
and co-operative relationship by a quasi-legal process. Mutual 
rights of sexual intercourse are granted to each spouse, and hus- 
band and wife form a household, an independent economic unit 
which has political significance. The woman gains the right to 
bear and nourish her children, and in return for work and services 
on her part the husband provides protection, authority, and 
direction, and he complements her work task by work on his own 
account. Each spouse has a conditional right to dissolve the part- 
nership. Brother and sister, on the other hand, are always in an 
intimate moral relationship entailing mutual but not necessarily 
reciprocal activities in relation to one another. Any kind of sexual 
relationship is definitively precluded. Before marriage brother 
and sister are in an economic co-operative relationship; after 
marriage they come into oppositional, exchange relationships: 
wife substitutes sister. 

To put it briefly, for the whole of his married life a man is faced 
with resolving the morally based but oppositional demands of his 
sisters in relation to the quasi-legally based but co-operative de- 
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mands of his wife or wives. Indeed, the organization of house- 
holds into co-operative groups for particular purposes, the rela- 
tions between households as units, the relations between co-opera- 
tive groups of households, the arrangements for trading, exchang- 
ing, feasting, dancing—the organization of the community in 
fact—are based on the marital-sibling relationship. In Alpha 
and Omega, therefore, we are presented with what is not only 
a pragmatic and pivotal social problem but is also a pragmatic 
personal problem which any Tangu father has to face for most 
of his life as a father. 


Events 1, 2, and 3, classified under A, have to do with genera- 
tion. To Tangu yams are sexless in the sense that they reproduce 
themselves: yams do not generate yams in quite the same way 
as human beings do. At the same time, in so far as they carry 
the potential of reproduction within themselves they participate 
in the feminine. And we know from 8-d that yams first came 
from the wild-almond tree. So we have the hawk, male all the 
way through, feeding the babe who is in the branches of the 
creative element, the wild-almond tree. While abduction by the 
hawk probably reflects the way in which Tangu regard a marriage 
as a “taking,” “fetching,” or “capturing,” on the part of the 
man, the mystery of generation itself—and it is a mystery—is 
expressed through an event, 3, which is outside the ordinary 
range of knowledge and experience. What is not so hard to 
explain—that a man should “take” a wife (after all it happens 
quite often )—is conveyed through a simple extension of a natural 
propensity: hawks “take” small animals, and Mazienengai as 
baby is a small animal. 

If the events under A give us “being,” fertilization, embryo, 
and birth, those under B—held together by 4—present us explic- 
itly with the father-son: the normal and observable teacher-pupil, 
pupil-teacher, rejection of the father by the son, and rejection of 
the son by the father. From there the story leads straight into the 
building of the garamb, which we know from 16-a is an alternative 
to returning to, or being entirely reconciled with, father. If oddly 
contrived the meeting of son and father is still the focus of what 
is a matter of plain experience: the beginning and development 
of the father-son relationship, and the way in which the exigencies 
of the necessary parting—which takes place within a context of 
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moral union that always exists between father and son combined 
with social competitiveness—are met. In the garamb, despite the 
influence of mother’s brothers, or because of it, son remains united 
to father. The garamb is, or represents, father, or a particular 
aspect of fatherhood. And, as we might expect, echoes and devel- 
opments of the content of B appear in D and E. 

With C we are confronted by a single experience on two fronts. 
The discovery of Mazienengai in the wild-almond tree leads to 
his becoming a father himself. And on the way he has to en- 
counter, and participate in, the mystery of generation and the 
institution of marriage. The wild-almond tree, as we know, is the 
source of all yams, the cradle from which Mazienengai emerged 
as he is, the immanence of creation: with these connotations the 
incident leads on to marriage, the cultivation of yams, the forma- 
tion of a household, and the generation of children. In the con- 
text it seems only proper to focus attention on a variety of con- 
sequences—which point up mystery and social experience at the 
same time—by an event such as that represented by 6. Having 
guided us from generation to father-son, the story takes us, with 
glances into other aspects of fatherhood relevant in their particu- 
lar contexts, to marriage and the hard work involved in begetting 
children and caring for, and protecting, wives. Event 6, echo- 
ing 3, and being echoed later in 10 and 12, holds B, C, and D 
together. 

From contriving the isolation of the wives, D, the story begins 
to gather up the threads and work its way back to the beginning. 
If there is a sublime mystery in generation there is much plain 
hard work involved, other people to cope with, and sundry be- 
trayals to suffer. What we have already met in B is developed. 
The consequences of sexual intercourse are presented bereft of the 
mystery of generation, and the trials of fatherhood are again linked 
his wives and children, a result, presumably, of what has preceded 
with a solution in the garamb. By the time Mazienengai spears 
the event in the context, we are ready to return to the father-son 
relationship in B, and so to generation again. Event 8 may be 
outside an ordinary experience but it is by no means an impos- 
sible one to imagine, nor is it “spiritually” or psychologically 
unlikely. Tangu fathers often get fed up with their wives and 
children, and the feeling is surely best presented in terms of its 
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logical conclusion: the desire to have done with them, or kill 
them. At the same time, too, the incident serves to isolate son 
and lead him back to father and father-son in the roles of teacher- 
pupil. And the next step, going forwards or backwards, is genera- 
tion—the mystery. Father goes into a pig, there is a storm, and 
men and women are generated through father through the flesh 
of a pig. 

In most Tangu myths storms occur. They signify a mistake, or 
a series of mistakes; sometimes they imply anger; almost always 
they signal a change of relationship, condition, or environment. 
And here, it would seem, the storm brings us back into the world 
from which the hawk took us. But father going into a pig, and 
generation of men and women through the flesh of a pig require 
further consideration. Both acts are outside the ordinary expe- 
rience, and clearly both acts have to do with the mystery of 
generation. In many other myths in Tangu “pig” is identified 
with “man’—certainly with “man” in his animal nature, only 
partially with “man” as a spiritual being. Among Tangu the pig 
is a sacrificial animal. It forms the core or heart of what is eaten 
at any important feast, and domestic pigs particularly are killed 
on the important occasions of the betrothal and marriage of a 
daughter. Domestic pigs, but not wild pigs, are given names to 
which they respond, and they are also allocated slit-gong signals 
to which they also respond. Piglets taken from the bush to be 
domesticated are nourished on human milk and suckled at the 
breast. Tangu can “talk” to domestic pigs in a series of peculiar 
grunts, and are capable of bringing them into a directly observable 
relationship almost comparable with that between an English 
maiden lady and her dog. In general, Tangu accord to domestic 
pigs many of the attributes distinctive of man. Or, for Tangu 
“man” and “pig” participate in the same unity more closely than 
“man” and any other distinguishable entity—a statement which, 
while subsuming the ethnographic facts in the relationship be- 
tween Tangu and pigs, also refers us directly to events 10 and 12. 


Within the limits of the problem, and of the space available 
for an article of this kind, it is neither possible nor, indeed, desir- 
able to consider in detail every sentence in the text provided. 
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What is important in the text is the vocabulary of classification 
and relationship. It is evident that if the story of Mazienengai 
has a structure both in a literary sense and in some other sense, 
the problem is really one of finding a model that has relevance to 
the myth and relevance to us in relation to the general nature of 
myth. If the “meanings” of the story are to be found in the 
culture containing it, further and other kinds of “meaning,” 
though they may be irrelevant to Tangu themselves, are relevant 
to sociological inquiry. The story of Mazienengai is a fatherhood 
myth: it reflects on the nature and meaning of fatherhood. And 
it cannot carry out this task without bringing in a number of 
other problems as well. It states “facts” which are morally 
neutral: listeners are left to draw their own conclusions. 
If, for example, Tangu are asked to pass judgment on Mazie- 
nengai’s act of beating his children, they are not to be drawn. 
They answer simply that he did so. If pressed, and asked whether 
they themselves would so beat their children, the answers, as one 
would expect, vary with individuals. In fact, as a matter of 
observation, Tangu very rarely if ever beat their children. The 
point is that the story is not a moral guide to fitting and proper 
behaviour: it states, concretely, the kind of problems with which 
a father might be confronted. Nor, in spite of its apparently 
cyclical form, is the story of Mazienengai simply a “just so” story. 
It does not separate the terms of the phrase “fatherhood prob- 
lems” by a narrative which can be summed up in “fatherhood 
has problems has problems has problems. . . .” On the contrary, 
the story provides Tangu with a framework within which they 
can pose moral problems for themselves. The relation between 
themselves, their thoughts and activities, and the myth, is revealed 
in the question “Should I do what Mazienengai did?” 

The exploratory theme of the story is the mystery of generation. 
Tangu are as aware as we that a baby is born as a result of 
sexual congress between man and woman. And they show their 
awareness that the sexual act does not necessarily result in a baby 
by insisting that the “baby” in the womb should be “fed” fre- 
quently and regularly by the father. In addition, they attempt 
to counter what may be barrenness in a woman, or impotence in 
a man, in relation to each other, by arrangements for divorce 
and ‘remarriage. What neither they, nor we, can fully explain is 
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generation itself and some of the implications of generation and 
fatherhood. Within our own culture we have been endowed with 
a proliferation of explanatory symbols and techniques by which 
the implications of fatherhood might be better appreciated or 
understood. Some have meaning for a few, others for more or 
less. The fact that a boy rejects his father at a certain age, or ages, 
and that there is mutual rejection, is made meaningful to some 
of us in terms of the Oedipus relationship. But such “explana- 
tion” does not erase the fact—though there are many, perhaps, 
who think that it does. In Tangu it signals entry into the 
garamb, a social, extra-familial institution. In England a typical 
reaction might be “The boy is becoming a nuisance—it is time 
he was sent to a boarding school.” If sons reject fathers, fathers 
also reject sons. But the questions why a boy should or should 
not act thus, an entry into the nature of being, remain a problem 
explicable in terms of what brought “being” into being: genera- 
tion. The locus of validity and relevance is generation—the defini- 
tive characteristic of fatherhood when father is not simply a 
social category. 

Between Alpha and Omega, which themselves throw into 
relief the central problem of any Tangu householder-father, the 
story deals specifically with generation through 3, 6, 10, and 12: 
mystery related to mystical events. The implications of father- 
hood—the responsibilities and conflicts which adhere to a father’s 
roles as head of the household, husband, sister’s husband, sister’s 
brother, gagai membership, son’s father, daughter’s father, moth- 
er’s brother, in relation to himself as an individual—are presented 
through events which, being neither ordinary nor completely 
extraordinary, yet force a listener to pause and consider. As mat- 
ters of common or not so common social experience they are 
derived from the mystery of generation and not to be accepted 
wholly without question. 

* * * 


In writing this essay I have tried to show in a preliminary way, 
and without making all the connexions that could be made, how 
a myth becomes meaningful in terms of the culture within which 
it is contained. From that point, not always clearly appreciated, 
it is possible to discern a structure in the sense of literary compo- 
sition. The process of convergence between Tangu categories of 
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understanding and our own, commenced in the articulate trans- 
Jation of the myth and continued in the attempt to demonstrate a 
pattern of narrative, is furthered, I think, by the realization that 
the story hinges on the distinction between the communicable 
description of experience and a complete understanding of it. The 
primary model is the triadic relation between sexual act, actual 
generation, and birth, where the content of the middle term is 
essentially a mystery. Taking father as the focus a series of perti- 
nent situations echo and play upon the theme; and while the 
arrangement of situations is genetic, covering a life cycle from 
beginning to end, this in itself as well as each separate situation 
is related to the mystery of the continuum of generation and 
regeneration. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. 1956—Social Implications of some Tangu Myths. Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology 12:4:415-431. 

2. CLAUDE LEVI-STRAUSS, The Structural Study of Myth; in Myth: 
a Symposium, Edited by Thomas A. Sebeok, pp. 50-66. 


3. The Iwarum flows inland along the southern marches of Tangu; Igom 
is the name of a Tangu speaking settlement, well known to Tangu, but not 
regarded as a part of Tangu and located some distance west and north of 
Tangu; Mangigum is the name of Tangu settlement; Mariap is located out- 
side Tangu between Tangu and the sea. 

4. These are the names of exogamous groups known as omy (sing. 
gagai). See my “The Gagai in Tangu”, 1957—Oceania, 28: 1:56-72. 

5. A hillock outside Tangu near Masiap. 

6. See note 3, above. 

7. The symbolism of a tree growing higher, of something valuable eluding 
the grasp no matter how one tries to capture it, might, of course, be devel- 
oped at length. But in the context of the problem it is hardly relevant to 
do so. 


N.B. 8. I am, of course, only making a first, direct, and most obvious 
connexion here. In fact one could lead this incident round to an identification 
of penis and nipple of breast in erection. And this in itself leads back to the 
breast play between youth and maiden in Tangu where the youth titillates, 
strokes, and sucks in order to bring the nipple into erection so that he ma 
as Tangu have it, “drink the milk” or “eat the breast”. As for footnote ? 
this is the kind of incident on which it is possible to go quite a long way. 


9. See note 4, above. 
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